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-i^-^ ^ ^IS-JThere A Literacy Crisis ' « ' ^ ; ) 

/CD It should not seeln surprising thar' the -public reactions abbut reading 

^ " . " ; ^ — . - 't: . • 

and writing operates in cycles which reflect and parallel" the social pressur^^*^ 
of a^iven tine^. During the, sixties;, when academic concerns were riding high, * • > 
^ it seemed possible that the world of . edujjdtion m£ght even go so far as to share 

in the dream of Plato's philosopher-statesman. During' this period the, hard , 
scien^s became 'heavily &inaed and , provided almost instan^ returns with leaps^ 
in ^ientific discovery. The social science s>;grev in s.tature,^0fssibly far 
beyond their capabilities to do so-, and even, the humanities becdfee slightly 

^favored, a step ^liaost; unheard of in our technologically biased society* ^ Such 

- "^A. V ' ' * / • 
— high-flying ^wasJ^bGund-tb-peak~S€«^ ^f™course^'_we.-are_xurrently . 

witnessing at- iSast ^ne phase-^^the great public disillusionment. Partly as 

* a result of this national discouragement with, society , with the ^failures iti^ 

Vietnam, with Watergate, with leadership in general, with economy, witti what was 

thought to be progress and partly as a' result of education's own ^e If- debunking 

* tW_3P^"has opened to an attache on the very foundations of teaching ind learning. • 

Once it has'betome popular to* attaqk the basic institutions which holdv^ 




this country together (government, tl\e family, education, religion), it is not 
difficult to find public expressions of, eel.f-ra gViteonsness and ^com for the way 
we have been doing things. A humprou^ example of the effects of tl\e llngtiistic 
... .decline .of American society vas portrayed by John Boyd, in a recent science * . 
^ ' -> ^r^ fiction novel. In the following shortened eiccerpt, a linguist, Stewart and a. 



^ 




it 



't'' 



r 



navall officer, Hansen, are observing Stewari?'s semi-liteuate student, Angus, 
and'hts girl friend.. Angus 'has invited Cora I^e.to .^rome to Washington witb 



Cora J^e: . That wouldnU'be right -proper , Angjis. ' I 'ye npt, been 

, spcjce for. ,r ■ ^ .■ ' 

'Angus: °Weli, V% speaking for you now, Cora Lee. ^She says she can t 
■ N • • - - ^ * / 

accept.) Ar<^ you' already spoke' for? (She says '"not exactly".) 

Stewai^ That's natural, colloquial Bnglish*, for these parts. 

\ Cora. Lee: I n^ver been spoke for,- but|^'ve done ^n spoke for^ t'o. 

Angus: Who- you done been spoke- for to with? (She^efuses. to tell.') . 

* cSra Lee, I can/beat the time of any man, lest you're promised to some boy right 

here in the^e hills. Wheire's this boy you done been spoke for tcTwith at? 

^ ^ • ■ ■ r 

A thud from Stewart *s direction caused Hansen-to glance • over and down - 
'- t-o see that the grammarian. . .ha^ toppled from his stool. .^.Hansen could see the 

' ; ' " - . ' ' .... 

ey4s staring into inf inity , • and. he knew that, faulty grammar had killed the 

grammarian. A heart which had beat thrCgh three prepositions at the end of 

1 ' 
sentence had Keen stopped by four, ... 

1.1^ The Public Expression of the Literae V Crisis 

Not all critics of the supposed decline in public expressii^s of language 
\^ will keel. over dead upon witnessing their favorite atrocities", but many of tKem 
are venting public criticism quite openly. During the past year' or so.we have\ \ 
^itnessed one best selling book on a layman's view* of language, dozens of 
artici'-.s abcruC langii^in our. nc-spap-jrs (with dozens more letters to eaitors 
about faem), ailn^ 4oathly articl?^ ato:it language ia Thn_Sat urday .^^eview and 

I # • ^ 

V •^J<ihn ydyd, Sg x iiid The. High- Commari d 
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"The. ffrrshlt^cn -S^bt . i;he*ae^ York fLmas . ^r^s Asg^^les'Tiaes^ 

ChariftSton> Daily Matt and the Akron Beacon Journal . addition', I cbllected 



f 



-tnagacine ai tides .from. Tj^VNevsveek ^ Saturday Review . Atlantic and Harper^> - ^ 

' One might f rgue that authors or w:r£er»?^e^ecti a somewhat distotted viexf'of 

A^nericen thought, but in /many cases, 'cy data also includ/ letters to . the 

editor, which reflect o|>inions little different from fhose of the authors, 

Edwin Nejjman'ff bo* Strickl y Speaking:, el'ega^itly portrays this , current 

position: "Lar^age ^s. in decline. Not on,ly^hp eloquence departed but simple, 

direct speech as well, though pomposity and banality have not." (p. 4) 

* * • * - 

Nevtnan observes '.that obfuscation has always4)ee£l with us but that today it is 

' ' i ' ' ' 

„ Wse than jever : " . . sj:>f ^5^5^^°^ J'^^^^ "^^^J"^^^ everywhere ." (p . 9). 

*Aftcordihg to Edwin -M. Yod'er , Jr. ,®a syndicated colunmist in the ^^shiUton 



Star, the discipline of languag4^ciy has^ 'collapsed. /Star, September 18> 1575, 
p; 21) We 'can no^oager decree shalts and i^^lt-nots with a straight, face sfu^e 
the. field has atropied to the' point of kittenish roeaninglessness, ^ 

The recent flurry ^ver the declining scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
te.st has brought out dozens more, of opinions about the decline of language in 
this country^ -A Washington Star editorial tSeptember iV, 1975), concludes^ 
"1.. the written word has been in depllne for some tinjej^*' The S.A.T* scores 
have declined for twelve straight years largely a result^ <^^^hif ting societal 
values -and the invention of television, *which has turned|j"bur minds into, 
cucuohors." • ' , t ^ 



met 
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. ^ .> A-redfent Tfag egsdy^ iA^^t J^g-? 19753 takes slightly more careful ^ - 

"^position, noting that much, of the current 'concern about language decline is » 

y ' • ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

little toore; than the pedants! deliglit-ln one-jtpping each' others collection of . _ 

absurdities and blo^ppers. Watergate has been '.the fairest game of all, cul-^ 

minating, perhaps, with a- boo^ltalled The D.C, Dialect , with sp^ific^ illustrated 

chapter^s on how- to be impersorfel, obscure, potrfpous; evasive, repetitious, 

awkward, incorrect, fatidish, s^erious and unintt^U^&me . (Paul Morgan an^ Sue /. 

Scott, TheD^C. Dialect, N.Y.U. Press, 1975). Th^ Ion* and noble tradition ^ 

preserved by English teachers j^-ihat of keeping a list 'of htimorous student ms- - 

• t^kes to be trotted put and chortled over, is renewed almost invariably in the ^ 

letters to the*edito> column? follcffiXn^ public essays such as the one in Time . 



6ne wtiter submitted his contribution, a^ttributed to 'a police representative.:* 
"A t/umber of shots was fired -at tlie deceased person, mortally wounding him." 



Another submitted a letter writtqn entirely ip Latin. . Despite Times' cautipus 
T^arnings, however, the temptatipn to take- an extreme position 'was too great to 
Agnore. The. article soon moves on to not^ that there'are signs Of "... a new 
brainlessness in public language that coincides with a frightening ineptitude 



•for reading and writing among the^ young. {p.34) . . 



. Thomas H. Middleton's columns iti Saturday Review ' also frequently support 
the all-is^lost position regarding language. On April 4, 1975, £6r example, 
his- entire column was devoted to' va-know . Middleton, at least, writes wittll,y 

, - „ • . , . > ; . » ■ ' , \ ■ L * * 

about it and with some insight into the fact that hesitation and continuation 

' ' ' ^ ■ * ' ' t ' \ \ 

markers will probably aliurays be with us, concluding: "And so it goelsi forsooth^ 

l*faith^ bejabbers, albrs, and there's nothing we cdn do a^ut ij:*" (p. 6^'. ^. 
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1.2 . Former Expiressions of the Li^tieracv Crisis 



f 



That .the public seems deXemflhe g to c laim. t1i:at ^hej-e xs ,a .literacy crl-s^s 

V ^ /T ^^^^ ' V . , . ■ ^ . 

en^ seems clearly ^idenft from pu* expres^ons of the public press, ^/But vje ^ 



chen- 

.have also, suggested that such- ^xpret^ions are cyclical. If not^^otitinuou^, 

EveJir teacher of English knows that' there have always b^en department 'meetings * . 

dedicated to the decreasing writing ability of students, ^ Either *our students 

have always been worse than their predecessors or our job of t>^ching them to 

' - , ' » • • «, 

f I * ■ 

write better becomes increasingly more ^ifficult ^or us,, .Complaints about the > 

current Uecline in literacy 'are not difficult* to find throughout ^recorded, history ^ 

At about the very time w^ich our country was founded, one James Buchanan made 

.similar lament. In reference to the grammatical improprieties of ^ven^the best 

Ivriters of the time, Buchanan observed: . ; * . 

"Ponsidering the niany gramma tjical Improprieties^ to be f ou^id ^ 

£n "obr 13es£ Witer^ r^sucK a -AcIddsDn, Tope, etc;-a 'Systematical- 

English Syntax is not^'beneath the Notice. of the^Learned themselves. ^ ' 

Should it^be urged, that in the Time of these Writers ^ English was 

a very little subjected' to-GramniciV^ that they had scarcely a, single 
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Rule to direct than, a^ quest'ion readily, occurs: Had , they "not the ^ • 

?' - 1 ' • ' 

Rales of Latin Syntax to direct them?" 

Ouher lament^ for the slovenly ' approach to' written language ±jx the 

aJglxteeiith rontuiy puc the bJam*^ oic.f I ''Kngl -I language as much as on its 

writers. Jonathon Swift's letter to 'cbe lord treasurer, HarleV, (Earl or 



•Oxford), argues both that our languagv. Las serious f Icxv^s an^' that seme 50*:t 
of iitarary crisis \ as apparc:;itly» felt ever^ cnan: , 



2 ■ - 

James J>uchanan, 'English Grammar, London, 1767, pref<av:e. 



^nd polite persons of th^ nation^omplain tg your lordship^*., ' v 
thilt our language is extremely iihperfect: that its. daily. , " 

V,. - ' ' ■ f - ' ' . ' 

. ^ improveTnents. are by no means in.^^bportion to its daily corruptions: • 
that the pretenders to polish and^ refine it, haV5 chiefly multipriedv 



t 



abuses and absurdities; and that ia many irist^nces^ it offends^ against 

ev^y part o.^ grathniar • . .and these Icor^'uptions very few of .the best 

■ - ^ * * 3 ■ . * I ' 

authors in pxi^'-^ge have wholly escaped..*" . ^ > ^ 

- Similar- complaints about the atrocities of current writing can be found; 

throug"hout .the. nineteenth and twentieth centuries as Veil/ Tssues of "the ' 
• ^ ... , , ' * 

nglish* teac^hing. Journal? for the past fifty years^have also been known to 



.English 
ex^pt^ss such a positioij, > . 



•1,3 Foreign Expressions of the Literacy Crisis 



/VJhene^bi the pt^lle opinion ,cycle reaches its height- about luatters-of . 
/ ' . . • * ' . , ' 

this sort, it is vi,se to try to ascert;^in,whether""or not th^ phenomenon is 

-peculiarly American. Exactly how widespr^e^d the f%ar of language, decline 

really is cannot be .determined with ;acctiraicy, but evidences of such opinion 

• have been tnatiie public in Hong Kon^, .Portugal and England in recent months, 

* ' " • ' — ^ — 

In^Hor\g Kong, elderly scholars lament^/ the decline of the Chinese ^ 
language while foreign employers, complain about the ; lack of proficitency in 
English among their staff. (San Juan Star, March, .6, 1976, p.* 9)- Local 
educators ^re concerned that the local school system ha$.made a mess^jaf-both 
languages bj^ teaching .-neither effectively. The Vice Chattcellor of Hong Kotjg, 
''University is quoted as saying: "It is a worrying thought tiiat the prpficietlcy 

. • , * . V ' o .» • 

* '* • 

' ' — — : : — » — ^ . ' ^ * 

^Jonathon Swift, Letter to Haf^ley , ^arl'of Bxford, 1712, \ '-^ 




III 



^in*'languages of the 'public emrtging from our schodl -s^^s^am appears to.b^, for ^ 




langu^ge at ^ . • - ' 

* Portugal has faced retent revamping of eleiie'ntary ^nd sepondar'y ediacatibn • 

. • ' ' ' ' '\ ' 

in that vcbuntpy, onfe complaint being, that the b4sic skills ,incl\iding liter^y 

are in chaos. The proposed actions are familiar ones , ♦with cuts fdrseen for ^/ 



college teaching (too touch autongmy exists *there) along with the 'ireturn to 

' ' , _ - . * J, * 

basics'* approach* Interestingly enough, Portiigal's minister of Education ancl 

Culpire is looking to , Yugoslavia as a ffiodel for reshaping basic subjects in the 

- ■ • / ' 

Portugal*s schools (Hew York Time^, March 13, 1976, p» A 16), ' ' 

In June 1972, in England, the National Foundation for Educatiofi Research 

* ' * 

issued a report on reading standards in British schools calleti "The Tifends of 



1^ 



Reaedihg Standards/' * As ao result gf this' rejiort Sir Alan Bullocks Vice- 

Chancellot^ of 'Oxford University, was appointed chairman of a committee to examine 

thoroughly pubiiic concerns which might be roughly translated as "Tlie British' 

. ' ' ' 

Literacy 'Crisis*^ Eor approximately two and one-half years, thes^e recbgnlzed 

educational leaders thoroughly, investigated "all aspects of teachjrng the use 

of English" and submitted- thej.r report on • February 18, 1975, Indirect ^ . , 

response to once charge, of'fthe committeti^the report argues that there is no 

firm evidence upon x?hich to base comparison standards ^ today with those of 35 

years ago^ If standard^ 'of reading, writing and speaking are in decline, there 

is.no way to prove"it--Th6 ^Comi&ittee had recourse to' two sources of information: 

the testimony o^ expert wttneases ^n'd the empirical evidence of surveys. The \ 

wiltn^sses x^ere not unanimous 'and were admittedly subje\:tive» ^The surveys .were 
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• • %:f ■ ■ 

-a<i^-t ted-ly- ~fiawed^nd~4nconalus i^^^^^at-^urBrisln^y , tfie major cjpjitilbug^l^" — X- 

' , . ^ '^S. >: / -v* ^-^i' -/^ *^f-i-.^- - 

of the Report lies in'H ts /wise ,,p^ot1^i^.t3t future , ^ 

^ schpol^^'V For our purgbses, suffice it to say tRat whatevet. decline in 

standari^ we^are facing in the U. S. , Britain ha^ alteady been there\and^is - at 

* least a leg up toward doing something about it. ' ' * , ' 
• The question of wheCheIr "or no£ there, actually is a literacy crisis - ^ • 

in this cwntry Is, of course, not easy to answer* 1 . Most certainly there i's a < 
public outcry against'* what is thought to be a decline' in ability/ At the skme ^ 

: time a.t fcust be noted that the public outcry is not a /new phenomenon and that ' , / 

• ' * * ' 
it is not specific only fco America; One might wonder, in additfon, if the . 

, ^ ' \ \i ' ' ' ^ < . 

Guccry v7ould be as strong if it were couched in a different socio-economic 

;\ .. . •'■ • . ' 

period. One might hypothesize ^at if things were going veliy politically , . ^ * 
ecoffe'oniically , nlbrally and socially, such an outcry might not appear^ . In times 

.of.^;aiA..difficuItyv-PeapJ,e„,ne 

which to be indignant, and scape-goats , -over whom to.be superior. Perh'aps 
there .is a touch of this phenomenon in tlfe current 'situation, as ^well% 
" 2.0 Why Is There A. Literacy Crisis ? '. • ' " c ^ 

; 'Just as the^^uI^6''cVi?eport noted tvo major sources of information re&arding 

* the ^xteht !tQ which a literacy ctl^is may be said to exist in England, so^ there 
*'*a5?e ^he.^.same^^twbfraalor; source of the crisis in Amerida: ^ }, 

ex:pert'w4tnes*\an*d- -tilery of surveys or tests. • ' 7 

^^J'X Expert "mtAe^s '» ■ y^;; . ' V ' ' ; \. - , ^ 



Some of tlie .reoeiTt-^^iiblic butcx^^ oooun literacy ha^ already been noted., 
Eduin Se;^taan claimss that the* reasons lor this decline are rnany^^JJle blamos 
societal r^tid change (alwiys q^ngerou/j. , ith-e^ of .olnori^lcs (spa^-if Icaily 



Blocks, Indians, Chicanes, women, homoss:cuals , lesbians, prise n inmate^, 

-i^elfare recigiehts)', the generation.g^p/ahd, of^cours.e, television. Newman 

concludes his analysis with an observation .that we have witnesj ed". . . a whole- 

sale breakdown in" th¥~errf of cement of rules, and in th^ rules ot language more 

than most." (p. II). It is npt'unusual for the. public press tc ^ in effect, . 

claim both that language is leading mankind down the path to desi^^uction while 

also claiming , that ^language is beipg done-* in by vari'ous heindua b.ad influences 

' ' - • • • , y ^ # ♦ - , ^ 

of vafious 'sorts • Television is the most common culprit suggested and, although 

jthe ;taBe >has become fair game for almost all w^riters,- criticism is nowhere more 

incisive than when it is written by Ty critics themselves. Jean Stafford of the 

New York Times observes: . . 
« — , > • 

"The high linguistic crimes committed by television's newscasters have 
impoverished the richest language iti the world. The- crown jewels have been 
smaSi^d to^ sm^^^^ have been^ho~c^^ ^^Sep teinber ~ 

15,1974, p. I?23). ^ . . > . ' . 

Other bad influences have also led language astray, according to the 

press. Times claims that Samuel Johnson's society pinned its^^faith on language 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

while Americans attach theirs to technology: ",It is not words thac put men on 
the moon, that command Technology "s "powerful surgjrises. Mati doe.s no^: ascend 
to, heaven by prayer ^ the aspiration of language, but by the complex 7-cckets and 
computer codes of ^ NASA." ( Time , August 25, 1975, p. 34). 

. The Vie tnamAJater gate morality inliddle has also been suggested as a - 
leading contender for the modern' collapse of language cJL^ty. Time continues, 
VAn accumulation o£ lies. inevitably c6rrups'the langu^gein , which lles^^re told.' 
"Bombing" became known as^ "air Support" during that petiod,, illustrating Times'- 
^ conceiitloti that Vibuse of power is follovred by abuse of language. ^ 
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Other^ duggedted bad Influences include the femlni&t movement vhich, 
v!Si^ observes, "... may eventually succeed in neutralising gender in, language'*^ 
CUtM> R* 3§) • overvorked teachers and open adn|iss^^on policies suc^ aiB^ the lone 
•at a large jeldwestern lAiiversity which conscikntioOly admitted 800 inner city 
Black students only to fail most of them after one or two terms of freshman 
English^ * • ' » y 

It is difficult to i^ssess the output' ^f the critics of language who feel 

V ■ ' " ' ^ ^ ■ / - • y 

that^tHevision, technology, slipping morality, feminism, overworked classroom 
:;eabhers, the rise of minorities, or open admissions have caused a decline^ 

language skills. One can only speculate that if this sudden flurry *of 
.^atarest in language had occurred in another age it might have been blamed oon 
tiourida£ion, jazz, the labor .movement , IndustriaUzation; slavery or tho in* ' 

— -/eutlott- of^ the printing pre 8 Si»— ' ^ - — — — ^ ™ — ~ ^ — — 

2 g mp^rical Evidence of Surveys or Testa 

Ju^t as the Eullock -report revealed that there was no empirical evidence 
to support the claim^that Aigltsl^j^u^ge use was in d&cline in England, ro ^ 
there is no such evidence! in this country. This point will be heavily disc. >:.:id 
' on all quarters, evidence, to the contrary, largely because we aire a country ^r 
which believes in ''the assessment maasures which we nianufactvre* *We place- • - , ■ 
incredibly high stock in the ability* of the Stanford-Blnet to measure in- n 
X telli^ttce, the ability of the Differential Aptitude Test to predict employ- ' ^ 
fibiHty, the ability of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills to jaieasure achievement in, 
a meaningful way. ^ . . • . 



~?«rh«p« th»^lW8t relitble instr^ 



h«v« b««n d«v«lop«4 to •••••• lAns«utge«>uae AbiXities. Ih^s unr«li4ibillt)r «m 

McogniMd r*c«Bt^7 th^^ Office of Cfvit Ughts it diiralopisd th« piU»' . 
liSiia^foif impl^^ting th« ulLvs. Nichols i^ipirMM Court <kcitio^J«iirdifig 
bilingual •ducatioii. Hm OCR gaid«lin«s ••—ntiMllf '^fd-tbSi validity of - 
dl«cr«ti^'int Ungu^ajtaatlngr^Ttut it, OOt Mid that tha vary isolation 
of a diserate coav>dne!cit of the gestalt of lang«iaga usa .is a violation of tha 
goals of laaguagji maasuransnt.' Thay asked, in askanca, how a Spanish ipaaVint 

child' a coqpatanca-' in speaking English could in anif way be' raflactad or in^ 

■ • • , - ..t' ■ r > ■ ^ > ■ 

dicatad by his ability to select the aj>propriata verb fom on a oultipla^^choica 

teat iteia. Instead, OCR argues, the child's' lai^guage ability iill hava to ba 

Masured by soneona's observing the child use it in a'^tural context and in 

a non-segnanted fashion., be in cooplianca with the law^ tW, a school 

• - "* . ^1 ' • I ■ . ■ " ■< 

-mst^davise a-toUUy new type of~lnstruiaot-fjDo^ 



in use*. • ^ ■ i 

I. . • ' • 

2.2.1 meadtna Tests 

/ The saas principle obtains for reading. The Masureaant bf reading 
'ability has bien hatred for years by three •ajor aifais of cbnfoaiont 
,1. A cbnfusion of cooponent skills with the' gestalt of reading. 

2. An Inpraclse and unworkable deflnitt^on of i*iat Mi^g is. 

3. Acconfusion of speaking standard English with tha sbillty to rfad. 
. . in aiay theory of reading whJrch accounts for the ooltiple accesses_of ! 
language in the reading process it will ba apparent that aarly stt^agias, su«* 
as lattarosound corratfpondeneef , are. learned only tp ba sba^vad, a^ soon as 

\ ■ s ■ c.. ^ - ' ■ : 'I - . ' ■ 

f^aslLbla, for anre cognitive strataglM sucli as taianlng processing. There is. 

*Tak«i fro« Roger W. ahuy ••Reading and Reading Tasts,'; A Upon to the Hawaii. 
CurriculuBi Canter, Septaiibar 19, 1975. 
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llftle teasbn to ^elTevG tlfat a proTTrTetiX reader -wTll be "able ^cx xetaln^he- 
'level of awareness of letter-sound correspondence required of begio^ing readers 
after he has achieved more s^ancsd-status^ Such, behavior would b^ analagous 
to ^tnaihtaining. conscious. awareness <jf \;hat one does with ooe.^s feet in the act 
^£ walking long after one has le^rnjed to walk. Yet most measures of reading . 
^ability continue to test component skills, even early learning skills, at 
later stages ot^ the amazing assmption -that component skills are of eqtial 
importance at all stages in the learning process. 

OCie might ask, in fact> what value such skills have atT all as measurements 
•of'a gestalt such as reading or writing. It is a preposterous cla^, for 
example, that by knowing the rul^ 9ne can perform the act which the' rule ex- 
plains. •Being'abl^ to isolate' the letter-sound correspondences df :a word may • 
be a' li^s^ful. skill but its-value .to the good reader i^ ^^est, questionable. 
-Beings able- -define -a-noun.-ma^ ni<5e-^hing-to~.do iut^t~in.^-way- enables^ ^ 
xaa to write better anjr more ti^an being able to spot a roetapho^will Cum .one 
into a publishable poet. The gisfi of this argument, is simple enough* The ' 

I * ^ 

gcstalt of reading and writing will probably not be -measured by questions which 
address isolated component sjcills learjied At various stages in the fc<piifiKion 
of these gestalts. ^.Writing tests which test for spelling measutre spellidg, not 
composition. One shoifld not confuse component skills with tl^J^^taltJ^ 

The study of .meaning -has not been easy forireading specialists. Reading 
comBtehension questions frequently follpw the format^ of asking the child to read 
a t>aragra'ph then to provide^ him with four answers, ohe of which is said to be • 
correct. Unfortunately, the correct answer is often selected from a minor point 
In the text, a technique whi<ih is thought to inaasure "careful reading ability. " 
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^everal.jthin^8__ar.e .wilong vitU this assymtiQ^* - For one things there Is no 

reason to suspect that "careful reading" is equivaj>dt to good reading > especially 
•as a reader progresses farther and farther in his .skills* As he becotoes a better 

reader, the child learns to process ferjer and fewet of the many clue's provided 

by the printed page, selecting only those which offer the quickest pay off* In 
a very seal s^ee, the good reader, vho-has learned tp attend to the important ' 
facts and to ^nore or non-prioritize the marginal facts^, >pan be penalized by 
such a test. * / . 



— Comprehension qliestions are the only kinds of Questions vhich are useful - 

in lueasuring a child's ability to read* Questions related to decoding skiljs 

« 

can measure whether or not the child has mastered /the appropriate level of those 
sfcii:^s, at least at the early stages of leading* . Since cociprebension questions 
are the only areas which measure reading ability, it is important that they not 
•penalize the good reader or_the bad* reader and that it is clear what the^ 
actOally. measure* / 

Most reading tests cbntain- comprehension questions which measure: 
. ^^^;fc^ Memory for detai^«=s454^J?9^oa one', frequently used because it is' 
ea^^ to measure, * * * , ' . 

2* Marginal facts (also easy to measure) • , 

^ 3. i'lain.idjaa or theme (the l^east measured, but often by asking the . 
child to provide the be^st^^ti^^. * ' , 

4. _\study strategies (questions whicSi re<juire read- search-reread 
exBferimentation more than anything else) . . • 

\ ^ • , 

5. . Inferencing {xAx^t nappen^^ itaxt? What is implied? etc.) . ; . ' 
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" The strange; part' ahWc xlicci /v*^^^^^ they ^re-usnalltf^ixed 

together arid assumed to be^ equally indicative of comprehensipn* Yet good saase 
tells us that. laain idea and inferencing seem to be fax more important than memory 
or marginal facts. Study strategy type questions probably do not measure com-^ 
prehension nearly is 'much as they measure study strategies. It would be in-* 
finitely more usepl to Tcnov of a student ^ich of these' types in which he 
is strong ^nd in whtch he is t^ak. 

Can it be that some, children have diffictalty in "ieaming to read because 
the language they bring to«the b6<jk is sufficiently different from the language 
Qf the book to cause problems? Initially, the answer seeiced to be that the 
differences were significant and that so-called; dialect readers should be used,' 
at least in the initial stages bf' teaching reading. Others came along, however, 
such as Labov, Shuy, and especially Kenneth 'cobdman, who poitited out that many 
o^' -the -differences found- between -Standaiyi English .and Vernacular Black English 
were $urface features .that the underlying structures were essentially the same. 
One sol-ution that was offer^ was to recognize a child as a reader if, when 
given a sentence written in standard English, the chil'd uttered the equivalent 
sentence in his own dialect. .The problem was tKfn^for teachers to become 
'sufficiently aware of the language pf , the children in their classrooms that they 
could recognize an equivalent sentence ♦ 

And so reading has moved away from meaning essentially sound/letter . 
correspotidences iti Standard English.- We no longer are conceijned that the child 
sees 'liy brother goes "to school.'* and reads. it as "14y brother :>h^ go to school." 
We know the child has comprehended the under- lying meaning of that senteilce and. 



srefqre, ht is ^ding. If we want him* to Bpeak Standard English, that is 
another. problem, but it is definitely not' a readiugjp:*lera; . >^ . 
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»_ :',_ .But jsan 5^e._he__so ^urii: J.Jiat_ j;hp^^ynderl^ th'S saine between 

Standard English and other varieties of English? New developments in linguistics 
may help us. to uncover some differences. Current Iffigti^stic research is focusing 
much on the phcjjfiological and syntactic systems and much more on the semantic 

systems) Linguists are wondering," for^ instance, how a sentence like - 

It's cold in here * . 



can possibly mean the same thing as 
Please shut the door» ^, 



or why a sentence like \^ 

She's a professional ' f < --^ ^ ^ • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

conjures up^ different occu^pational connotation^ than the, ^sentence 

He's a professional / ^ , • . 

\flaat they have Ibtind that is signifi'c,ant» for us here is that meaning can no. 



longer be.discussed in a xracuum; we must talk about meaning in ..its social con- 
text! Anthropologists such as Pell Hymes have been saying as much for yeats, 
but only recently has thiKbecome evident , in linguistic studies. 
2*2.2 Writing Tfests ^ 

A fjew years^ ago this natiocC wi»^sed the NationaJ. Assessment of Writing, 

V 

as part of a series of na»tional profiles of ^ingational success^ Tive age groups 
from late primary through, adult were^given the task of writing a composition 
based on aS^timulus pictiire of a forest fire. On the surface, thi^ appeared 
*ta be a reasonable way ^ avaid.„di screte-» point test problems but several otljfer 
developments ^ok place to make the event memorable in our search for empirical 
evidence concerning 'the ^declining ability of our students. Having accumulated 
these thousands of written cocft)Gsltions , the assessment staff suddenly realized 
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7 that it would^ a'|Lso be ' necessary fco score" them.' The"l)roblem of "course ,""was^ 
' ' In the most uncyeative decision making. of entire project it was decided, th^ a 

^ n^nimaX cut-off ipoiii^ would be established and that the criteria 'for 'minimal 
. ' cut-off would be mechanics. Thus, writing was defined, for the filrst time, 
as spellingi .punctuation, usage and capitalization. Since the mandate for 
^ V Wasurement did not specify creativitj^, logic, tqne or well turned phrasing, no 
argument could be made against such a decision/ Contextual concerns were also 
minimal in tbe^aational assessment srjlnce the writers were never told who the 
audience for l^heir composition might 
read their frfforts.. 



be. Nor were they givan a change to proof 



^' A shor!l:,tiann.comparative sftudy of written compositions of 9, 13 and 17 
ye^r olds waf cariri^ out in 1970 and a^gkin in 1974, each time on natipnal 
samples of 1500 students.. In that period of time no decline in the skills of 

gramnar, riTi-r-'-Tfi ^ epo i iTFg-«pr<> Pv^Trentr-fga-strtngton-StarT-iv^cryT^di^ j 

pp, Al, A2)/ -Thi reporti issued by the National Assessment of Educatiori^l , 
Progress contluaed;; "There is Ho evidence here fchat the schools must 'g^ - 
back to basics'; 'indeed, the basics seem to be well in hand." ;(Idem). On the 

* ^ ' * - ^ \ 

> j J • • . ■•■ . 

-oth&r/hand, the report indicated that the writing of the 1974 17 year oldsl is ', 
less -toi^rentf mott simplistic and awkward than their 1970 counterparts while th4- 
same writing -^ality of the nine year olds had slightly improved. Professional 
English tea<«hets served as test analysts were generally skeptical of : the 
si^ificance o£ t^e exam. Martin Lloyd-Jones observed l^iat the test" is 
a very gross,, ^wt a ve^ sensitive instrument," but happens to be the best we, 

.V • ; ^ : ' . " f . .... i. 

have right-; noi^'.< . (Idem) . • . - . 

• ■ \X\ ■ ■ . . . ■' • ■ ■ ' . 

" ' r ■- ■■■*'".■ 
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2,2.3 The CEMREL Study ' , ^ 

' Evl.dehce for" tiie reality of: the decline in aohieveineJit i of students i 
presented in the CEMREL sponsored study by Annogret Harnischfeger and David ^ ^ 
Wiley, called "Achievement Test Score Decline: Do We^ Need to Worry?" Thi^ /> 
. stuBy seems to pin-point the reasoA why students, are entering^college with ^a 
weaker background than did freshman of ten years ago. It concludes that 
lowered test scores are due, in part, to the fact that fewer high school 
students are taking the trafditiooal college preparatory, basic courlses,' Simple, 
drops in enrollment seem, to the authors of this study, to correlate with test 
score decline. High school foreign language enrollment is down 77o. General 
mathematics is down 15%. Physics is down '30%/ High school English enrollment 
' is down more than 10% while English test scores have drop^d by 11%. Interest- 
ingly enough, the study has not found any particular specialty i^eplacing the 
dtopped enrollments. - * * 

"*t:The- CEMREIr-study"also~-ci t e s-ot-her—-!^ 

4 ♦ 



in the decline of. achievement. These include a lower dropout rate (many 

students who wouW have drop'ped out xn the days past are no^ taking, tfie 
< ■ • ' • ' « 

entrance Bxaminations i>r col;lege) and increased absenteeism.. , - - 
2.3 . Weiehine the. Evidence 

^s'the evidence presented by the expert witnesses, t^e reading test3, 

the wri-ting tests and the educational analyses ade<Juate to dcsfcrmine whether ^ 
or:nojt--tKere is a literacy crisis? It would appear that the position taken 
by the Bullock^feport might be as appropriate- for America as it was. for En^and; 
The simple^ truth of the matter is that our reading testsrtare so i^ll-conceived 
that they do not effectively^ measure, readitig abillty*'at° any .point in /time, much^ 
less across ^ints in time. We have no lotigitu^inal 'data on. writing assessment:* 



and what we do have is of doubtful value." In the cases'^oi bol:h' readlr^^ and ' 

writing it is safe to W that there is no fitm evidence upon which to basq 

i comparison of today'9^ standards, wYth those of 35 years ago. 

There may be sotoething to the CEMREL study. It seems to be true that 

students are not taking the sanie traditional college preparatory ^^ourses as they 

did ten years ago. Courses which survey English and American • literature , for 
\ • / 

e^ple, are being replaced by cutsey titles such as "The Trob^ABTof Datkness" 

(a c^p^son of Melville's Moby Dick witj^ Cleaver's Soul on. Ice ,^f fered at 

son's, high school in the suburban Washington area). To be sure^^day's ^ 

high school teact^ers know relatively little about teaching composition, but 

this is not a new^^nomenon and it is certainly riot limited to the pre-college 

teach^ .community. ' Onev^cannQt- deny the statistics on absenteeism but it is " . 

h^rd to idagine how childrenS^n knoW less today than their .counterparts.- knew 

ded^de ^o","" In yhSnT^the^'^^^ 
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ilppear that we also are woefully lacfcitjig in the instrumentation which will give 

us an accurate assessment ^f what we?;iwant\J:o kpow, 
' 3,.0 What Can Be Don6 About It | 

To ttii#$^^t we have not4d that if there i^ litetacy crisis in this 

country, it is not a ne^w phenomenon,, the 'phenomenon ts not peculiarly American 
• and that it is .based primarily on Subjective judgenients\f prelfet^d expert 

witnesses rather fchan on object^ve-'data. Certain advantage\cari accrue- when 

a problem such as- this one receives widespread attention, it woulS seem obvious 
> that .if such a crisis- is thoughC><a^ist , certain steps will be' taken to. 
' remedy it. After the Russians put Sputnik into space, America quickly-retooled 

its space engineering- program. .'.Such preeedeftts^^certainly ekist. if little or. 

nothing Is done about a 'national crisis one can assume either' that there reglly. 



1& 
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is no crisis or that it is not to be taken seriotisly. . ' 

The field of education, unlike the hard sciences, has never been techno- 
logically valued in America. We can gear up for tnddical of engineering crises 
inuch more efficiently, largely because the latter are so far from the natural 
knowledge base of most citizens that innovation is. thought to .be the only way 
out. In times of crisis of the generally unknown^ one turns t<u innovation much 
as one might turn to prayer when all else has failed. Education, however, seems 
ta be closer to the common knowledge of most Atoericans. They feel that they '/ 
know something aWt educaticj^"^' This feeling has been legititni:ded by^ncreafeed ' 

/ • ^ i / 

community involvement in education decision making, often confusing, policy and 
needs assessment issues with implementation strategies. In this process, - 
school personnel have tended to 'default in their effort to be aut^ritatl^^^, 
and, however positive^ this may have seemed tb. b.e, such defaulting has been ^ 



/ 



acccto^nied by a loss of public confidence. • . . ' • * 

^ the public feels that ii knows as much as the school pep^U, one 
can expect relaEl^l^ittl* in terms of support mechanisms^^t Is therefore 



not too surprising that President Ford did" not even me^lTon ^education in hi^ 
January, 1976 State of the Union Message; Nor- is~Tt surprising that^tnany, pubHc 
'expressions regarding the literacy crisis preserft wild and half-baked explanations 
fo'r it. After all, their explanations are cfo less supported by evidence than 
those of the professional educators. ' ^ ' - ' . 

In discussion of what to do abojvli' the literacy crisis, however, these, 
public^xpressions have^^^eyfertfl cocanonalitie's: ^ ' ^ 

1* Thjay-^are willing to generalise the worst. . 

2. » They express a clesire to go • tack to th^ fonner ways of doing things* 
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■ Why is it' that- the personal opinions ^bout language by such people as Ronald 
-Regao anil Jacob javltz should be valued' as .highly as t:he scientific def^criptions* 
^^f^ usage which have been carried out^by linguists and Irexlclferaphers? If we 
.teally believe that we have done a rotten job o'f teachitig reading and writing ^ 
we\ should be able to say exactly, what is wrong or get out of the business "and'^^ 
le^^e it to people ^like Newmain, Reasoner and^ Cronkite:;' . What is^'so^ surprising 
to mevis that little or no indignance has been expressed by the very educators 
vha ijave been under attaclc. Itoagine" th6 reaction ;£rom the medical pfoffiiiion 

- • ' ■ ../--^ ■ • - 

if suddenly the newscasters in this country began to offer free advice on 
techniques of *brain-surgery; * . ^ ^ , . i „ 



3. They evidence littpila or no understanding' of how language works 

or evefi that • language is ^ijnportant in understanding the literacy crisis. « 

I ' . / • 

4* They .express great reverence for standardized test instruments. 

5. They evidence'no recognition o5,the needed programs or research p 

upon which the current vagueness can be clarified. . * ^^^^^Z^ 

^Ehe strategy for educators and linguists in this r^ard is, therefore, 
clearly iaid out for us. We have stood-by mutely and somewhat bewilderedly 
while pressured expert witnesses *have, made claims about the reading .and 
writhing abilityljbf the students we are teaching. On the surface, this pro.cedure 
seems unbelievable. .Why is it tfiat newscasters like Edwin Nawman, columnists ' ^ 
like Edwin Ypder, literary- critics like Thomas Middleton, television writers* 

' lik^^ah Stafford can tell professional educators what is wrong with our 

* ? ' * - , 

t , ' ^ ' . . • 

' students?- Do educators tell. them how to announce, to review or to criticize?. ) 
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3.1 ^ What to Do About: the Public Mllitfgnass^to generalize the Worst _ ^ _ 

There is probably /.no way^ to cha^nge'^the attitudes: /ijf the apparent millions 

* 'Ik / • * ' • ' » 

of Americans vho take sbl^ce from, the notion that the world is going to hell in 
^ a basket, .Such a feeling must be satisfying to many people, for whatever reasons. 
On the other hand, there is little to be gained. by our permitting literacy to 
be thought of as an integral part of this disintegration. Rather than to . • • * 

. become defensive about it, however, I would suggest that, we take this recent 

\ . ' \ * ' ' . • t 

^tattention and turn it to our advantage. At least literacy is being discussed . | 

I ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ V ' ' 

ip the public press, whether intelligently or not. We need to. develop jstrategles 



for capijtalizing on this attention in such' a way that appropriate pub'lip meaSure$ 

^ ■.- ■ ^ •• - . • ■'. : • 

can be taken. In brief^ we need to discourage the public reaction which would 
argue that since literacy is a problfem, we should stop* .finding research in ifc>,-r 
. avoid innovation avcd return to the study of" Latin as a mod^l. We need to 

convince the public that rather tha n ^o penalize literacy for being bad, ve^ 

should assist it to be effective. ' ^ 
.3.2/ ^' What ItocDoVAbout: the Public's Desire to Return to the Good Old Days 

This, Is a rathef predictable but difficult-to-deal with phenomenon. / 
We like to live with the illusion that the former generation (especially our 
j . own) had a firmer grip on how to do things. "Generally the truth of ' sttch an 

' assumption is* romanticized as >we rewrite history to suit our own wishful^ thinking. 

* *'*■•* * ^ v» . i 

- ' ' V 1 • ^ ' 

N«?ver the less, if i^must^ be 'dealt with, weare left with, only a few. alternative . 

directions. ' ^ ' * • 

- * We can, for ^xampld, claim that the way was not very effective 

either., that the teaching' o£ literacy was never well conceived, even in the . • 

past. Intellectually^ there is some merit to. sych a position, but therfe is 
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,1'ittle fep Support it politically. .That* is ; it is doubtful that the 'public will^ 

^ ' '^e^^tisfied with an answer which, says Wly. that today's mess was afso yesterday fe 

me^s. ■ - ? i ^\ . 'r ■ ' ^ / 

- \ t 'i t'. ' 'V" : - |,>';;' ; ^ r , 'jf : • . ' " ^ • ' ■ * . . 

■ AltfernatiyelyV'.wi ^ean. .fiti^ i^iting samples of a decade ago and compare 

them to a similar group of today's students. This is essentially what the - ^" 
' ' CEMEIEL studied jepor ted, albeit only over a four-year time span^ Such a pro- 
cedure could prove convincing , provided the comparison groups were balanced 
and fair^ . • ♦ , 

' More effective than either of these strategies would be to ^encourage. 

, * ' . ^ " ^ • 

the development* , of teaching .techniques and assessment procedift-es that would 

improve upon the probleru? noted in procedures and instruments used in the p^f, 

A • ' - ' ^ 

' ^ The Bollock' report argued that teachers need to become convinced that -com- 

petepce iti language comes, above all, through its purposeful use, not through 



the working of exercises dIvorce"<f^froir~c61^^ s:tresses/the-ireed f<^ 

^the schools to help parents to understand the process of language development 
in* their children and to take part in ^t. The report laments the long hours 
which chiislrerT^ spend in watching fielevision'but it also recognizes the positive^ 
aspects and points out that television exposes children to a range of accents 
idioms and registers Whicjh they might not hear -otherwise. The .exact influence 
of teleij^si|p|Qn fb^ping language "and word-layj, tn fact,, is suggested as one 
important are^of needed researcbV 

.'in/^ort, the teaching strategies- proposied in" The Bullock .Rep6rt smacks 

/ ■ „ ■ ■ V. \ ■ ' 

very much of the -herg-^^ndr-riow, the. modern and ub-to-date. On to the basics" 

/ . • ' -. / > , • . 4 ' • » ^ . 

is tl^t such a statement, is taken to..Tnean tlvat l^e need to stress mechanics and ^ 



r-h. 
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early developmental skills:* Often what Is^^ong is either that the children, _ 

once taught, are not given ample opportunity to evidence these "skills in the^ 

, ' , ' <k * 

realistic context for which they are intended or that-the skills continue to 

be taught, as skills, out of context, faj>-troo long, ^at is, children write ^ 

m paragraphs or whole compositions,; 
♦ 

Sj^uentially and neatly from small to 

such learning seems rather cleair from 
Lt is>6bvious that. the more clues available, the 

are easier to read than words, simply 
Lc context ^predictability) is added 



^otily words, phrases or set 
th§ assumption being, that 
large, from part to whole, 
the field of reading, whei 
easier it, is td read. 



because the level 

A / / 

to the phonological yftnd morphological context of"' the word* Writing, by the 

* i* / 

same token, is easier /Lo accomplish contextually rather than in isolated bits 

and pieces^ Every teachey knows that it is easier to Judge a longer com- 

'/ • \ ^ • . ^ 
position than a short ong, at least for coherence^ idea s, tone and all other 

- / ^ 

characteristics except the purely mechanical. 
• In order to y(5mbat the "back-to-basics" oversimplifications, then, 
educators will need to develop methods of communicating. that basics^ if this 

^tpfm is meant to mean mechanics,^ are useful as beginning teaching strategies, 
but, like the old expression about salt, if a little is good, a lot is not ^ 

: necessarily better. It should also be made clear to those who stress mechanics 
that wjTar^not against mechanics, but t|iat content, atyle, tone ^ organization 
and omer matters^ are. In the long run aldo critical. We will need to come to 
grin/ ourselves with the evaluation of. a good idea expressed in poor mechanics 



versus a bad idea' expressed tlawlpssly* Without app^ring to down-^play mechanics 
ve need to consmunicate that they are only the- surface of the subject, the /visible 
•part of. the ice-berg, and that the critical mass lies noich deeper* 
3 . 3 ^ What to do About Developing Understanding About How LanguaRe ^^orks. 

This problem has plagued linguists for years. Everyone seems to think , 
he is an authority about language. Therefore, very'little effort; is madfe to 
learn about it* Elsewhere I have argued that language shiould be at the very 
core of teacher-training programs. Reading is a language processing operation. 
To un^ei^tand how children read, one must know hQjW. language works. To know 
l>dw to diagnose writing problems, one must, know %ke principles of variability, 
acquisition and semantics; Virtually none of this goe^^into the tr.aining of 
teachers to' teach the most important thing the child may ever leirn — how to 
read and write. Sufiice it to say that little will be done abopdl publii. 



y knowledge on how language works until teacher knowledge is first accomplished. 
3,4 ■ What to Do About The Reverence for St andardized Tests ^ > ■ «. 

There c^n be no question but that the general public beldeves iti the 
.validity of currently usgd standardized tests. These tests display quantified-, 
objective information which can' be (ised to compare groups or individuals with 
each other. The.^ American public has clearly become . enamored of such, inforjnat ion 
often to the .extent of being willing to believe almost anything the tfest repojrts 
regardless of its validity. f 

* *It will be difficult to disabuse the public of the overarching authority 
.of standardised tests, especially in that such measures are used by parents 
'to assess not only how well- their children are do>g but also how effective ' .. 
. their children's schools are when compared to other schools or school systems. 
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•Che surest question to ask of 'auy sV^adardized test is" wheth^ 

measures what it says It is measuring. Often a test in 'reading really measures^ 
«fhe child's, ability to recognize standard from non-standard English. These 
are most certainly not the same thing and any test \s/Hich contains such con- 
fusion is qertainly* subject t^oubtr. Likewise^ composition tests frequently 
test the student's ability tdfrdentify principles of mechanics, an important^/ 
phase of writing, to be sure, bu^ certainly not only* the delivery rather than 
the content* 

In addition to the intention of the test, standardized tests, can also be 
•■ ■ ' • ' " . ■ ' ' . ^ 

questioned regarding their biases. The" psychometricians who design suSh tests 

, * * ^ 

often express no interest in potential bias, arguing that if a question dis- 
criminates, it has done exdtftly what it is supposed -to do. Soclolinguists : 
have asked for a deeper ^^l^s is of ^thi^ discrimination, arguing that it is 
bel^ter to know why. certain items discriminate and for what specific groups than - 
to lump all non-acceptable responses together evidence of good-bad dis- . 
>:rimination. ' ' ■ 

. . In general i the American public deserves' to know a great deal more ^ ' 
than it knows at present about what standardized test scores really toeanf^" 

• ' ' , * « ' ' * / ♦ 

3.5 What to Do About the Needed Programs and Research 

• Th6re 'is probably no better place to go f»r an agenda, for research th^ 
the suggestions already made by the writers of The Bullock Report. Of thfe 
total of 33^ conclu.^ons and reconnhendaUi^s in that report, 15 may be selected^ 
as critical.) No easy aftswers were f^en* No neat administrative sJ:ro^es 
were- enviS<oned as solving the problem.' No single set of materials or methods . 
could' "be recommended. The fifteen principal recotanendatifens are ao. follows: 



1- A^system of monitoring should be.intrMncod wUicli will employ new 
instruments to assess a wj.der range of attainments than has been attempted' ilx ^ 
the past and^aiiow-new criteria to be established for the definition of literacy. 
• 2, There should be positive steps to develop the language ability of, children, 
3. Every school should devise a. systematic policy^pr^e development of 
reading competert«e-in pupils 6,f all ages and ability levels* 
-4, ^ Each school should have an orgap'i^ed polipy for language across the 
curriculum, establishing every t^eacl^er's involvement in language and reaiiing 



development throughout the years of schooling, 
^\5, Every school should have a suitably qualified teacher with responsibility 
■ fof>«dvi^ing and supp:6rj:iT5ig his colUagues inJLanguage and 

reading. ' J 

6. There should be close consultation between schools, atd .the transmission of 



the teaching of 



effective refcords, to ensure continuity in the teaching of [reading and^fiT^e^ 

'•^ ^ . . ^ ^ ' ^ 

language develppment of every pupil, ^ 

i • 

7, English in the secondary school ' should have improved resources in terms of 
staffing^ acco^5»^tion, and ancillary help, 

8/ Every I£*r.^*bui'd appoint a specialist English adviser and should establish 
an advisory te^gf^th the specific responsibility of supporting schools. Ip all 



aspects of langixage in ^djicAtion. ^ ^ ^ \ 

,9:^ LEAS and spools * sKoiad introdu^?^ early screening procedures to prevent 

i . ... 

cumulative language -and. teading failure and to guarantee individual diagnosis'- 
ah'd treatment. r . - ,._•>- . ■ ' ' . 
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10« Additional aseisLanco. choitlJ be ^ivcu to clii'ldren retarded in reading. 



and where it is the school's' policy to withdraw pupils from their classes for 
.special help' they should continue to receive support at the appropriate level 
on their retutn. ^ 

11. There should be a reading and writing, clinic or ©emedial centre in every 

' 7 ■ ' 

UEA, giving access to a com(teljcn3ive diagnostic^gservice and expert toedical, 
psychological, and teachiM help. In addition to its provision for children 
with severe reading difficulties the centre should offer jan advisory service 
to schools in association with the LEA*s specialist advfser. 

12. - Provision for the tuition of adult illiterates and semi-literates" should 
be' greatly increased, and tKere should bs a national reference point for the 

I ' ■ / 

cooildpnation of^ information and support. / 



13. 
susda 



aiildren of 'families o : overseas origin should nave more subsfitantial and 
ned tutoring in English^ Advisers and specialist teachers are required 



in greater Strength ia* areai of need. - . 

14. X substantial course oti language in educatia| (fnclfiding reading) should 
be part of every primary and- secondary school teapher*8 initial training, what 
ever t ie teacher's subject or the age- of the children with Vhom he or she will 
be worl :ing^ • * ' * " « . ^ 

15. Here shouid be an expansion in in-service education opportunities in 
reading and the various otWer aspects o£«-the teaching of .English i and these 
should Ln>lude- courses at diploma and higher degre^ level. Teachers iii evexy 



LEA- shojildifnave ^fccess to a lansuageAnriting/reading centre.'. ',] 
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A.O* Conclusions " ^ ^ . 

There is hardly any yay to end a papet with the title, "Confronting The 

■Literacy Crisis." The task is dn-g'oing and un-ending. It wotld be nice to 

■ \ .' . . ' 

"believe that sonehow we could swing the publj.c opinion arouiid to believing in 

us again. It would he nice to cau.se the world to realize A:hat the good old- 



days really were notthat good and. 



that even at they 



were, we can't go home 



again.- It would te nice if teachers really we|e to Understand hott language' . 
works so that diagnosis and teaching c^uld be improved.. It would be nice to 
take the inorditate faith in standardized tests down L few notches and to cause. 
Jteachers and parents to understand exactly what the limits 6f such data reall;y 



are~.. And ftom my own perspective. 



it would be nice if the problems which are 
bom in the classroom could be researched effectively so' that eduwtional 
technology could, for pnce, catch ;:p with legislation and' policy. But maybe • 
-~tms"-Ts-ai-l-.tjcro-:raach^t:o-askT-^ 
' to be as fatal as living through five consecutive prepositions at the end of 

a sentence, ■ ~ ^ , \ 



